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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


GOOD SCHOOL NEWS 


Spending for much-needed new 
schools will total almost 2% billion 
dollars in 1955, an increase of 16 
per cent over 1954. Not only is school 
enrollment below the college level in- 
crvasing by leaps and bounds, but the 
number of students in college is now 
about 1,380,000—a jump of 7.6 per 
cent over last year’s total. y 


YOUTH IN POLITICS 


It is possible to become a political 
leader at an early age, as 24-year-old 
Rosalind Wyman of Los Angeles has 
shown. Just out of college last year, 
she won election to a seat on the Los 
Angeles City Council. 


SPORTS FOR INDIA 


Two U. S. track coaches, Brutus 
Hamilton, University of California, 
and J. Kenneth Doherty, University of 
Pennsylvania, are helping India set 
up athletic clinics. 


BRITAIN’S CHINA TRADE 


A big British trade mission to Red 
China obtained orders for only about 
8% million dollars, Chinese commu- 
nists repert. British businessmen 
hoped for much more business. 


PERSIAN CAT STORY 


Iran was formerly known as Per- 
sia and is the native home of Persian 
cats. Now, so many have been sold 
abroad that Iran has a_ shortage. 
Iranian cat lovers are demanding a 
reduction on export of the animals. 


THE TRAVELING ATOM 


The Army has ordered a portable 
atomic furnace. It will generate 
enough electricity for 2,000 troops, 
yet be small enough that an airplane 
can transport it from one base to an- 
other. Similar equipment may eventu- 
ally be used to supply electricity to 
remote villages around the globe. 


A VANISHING BREED 


In all the world, so far as is known, 
there are now only 21 whooping 
cranes—three fewer than a year ago. 
The rare birds spend summer in the 
Canadian northland and winter on the 
Texas Gulf coast. 


NEARLY A BILLION 


The world’s two most populated 
lands together have nearly a billion 
people. Best estimates give China 
582,000,000 people, India, 358,000,000. 


A NEW RECORD 


Presidents, prime ministers, and 
other foreign leaders have been visit- 
ing our country in growing numbers, 
and the 20-plus high-ranking visitors 
in 1954 set a one-year record. Among 
them were Ethiopia’s Emperor Haile 
Selassie, Britain’s Queen Mother Eliz- 
abeth, Iran’s Shah Riza Pahlevi, 
France’s Premier Mendes-France, and 
West Germany’s Konrad Adenauer. 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


TIME FOR A CHECK-UP of our nation’s natural resources 


Nation’s Future Depends 
on Supply of Resources 


Management of America’s Natural Wealth Involves Serious 
Problems for Citizens and Their Government 


MERICA’S well-being in time of 
peace, as well as her survival in 
case of war, depends on her continued 
ability to get adequate supplies of 
vital raw materials. “At mid-cen- 
tury,” says a U. S. government re- 
port, “over 21% billion tons of mate- 
rials are being used up each year to 
keep the country going and support 
its high standard of living... . Each 
person uses, on an average, some 18 
tons a year.” 

Here are some further facts on 
what is consumed in this country: 

(1) America uses about as much 
material as do all other non-communist 
nations combined, though our country 
has less than 10 per cent of the free 
world’s population. 

(2) The United States probably has 
consumed larger total amounts of most 
minerals, since 1914, than the world 
used in all history prior to that year. 

(3) America’s population approxi- 
mately doubled in the first half of this 
century, but her use of minerals— 
including oil and other mineral fuels 
—rose sixfold during the same period. 

While working hard to fill increas- 
ing demands for civilian goods, we 


-have also devoted a big share of our 


resources to national defense. For 
instance, each of the medium tanks 


produced in this country contains 
about enough steel for 30 automobiles. 

Our whole economy and way of life 
have been geared to large-scale use 
of power and resources. So the ques- 
tion arises: Is the United States be- 
ing reckless and wasteful with its 
minerals, soil, and other natural 
wealth? America faces many serious 
problems, but none is more important 
than conservation. This is a field in 
which mistakes, long continued, can 
be fatal. 

President Eisenhower refers to con- 
servation as “intelligent use of all the 
resources we have, for the welfare 
and benefit of all the American peo- 
ple.” But there are serious disagree- 
ments over what constitutes “intelli- 
gent use.” Two of the outstanding 
issues are these: 

(1) Should we depend considerably 
on raw materials from foreign lands, 
so as to ease the strain on our own 
mineral deposits and other sources of 
supply? Or should we stress the use 
of home resources, and thus try to 
avoid being heavily dependent on dis- 
tant lands in case of war? 

(2) To what extent should the fed- 
eral government act as guardian and 
manager of America’s natural re- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Britain Makes 
Big Comeback 


Island Country Is Powerful 
Ally of Ours, : Despite 


Some Differences 
S 1955 gets under way, Great 

Britain is in the midst of a 
sensational economic and _ political 
comeback. British factcries are goirg 
full blast, practically everyone who 
wants to work can find a job, and 
the British people are living better 
than they have in a long time. In 
world affairs, Britain’s prestige is 
high. 

What is going on today in the island 
nation has flabbergasted many people 
who, a few years ago, foresaw a dark 
future for Britain. Right after World 
War II, they were saying, “Great 
Britain is finished as a world power. 
She will never again play a major part 
in global affairs.” 

There seemed to be sound reasons 
for these prophecies. Britain was 
hard up. She had been forced to dip 
deep into her reserves to finance her 
part in the war. Many of her cities 
had suffered widespread destruction 
from Nazi air raids. 

Moreover, she lost many of her over- 
seas possessions soon after the war. 
India, Ceylon, and Burma demanded 
and received their independence. 
Throughout other colonial areas, de- 
mands that the people have more free- 
dom were heard. In almost every case, 
Britain heeded the demands. 

Those who predicted the decline of 
Great Britain as a world power pointed 
out unfavorable comparisons between 
the island nation and such powerful 
countries as the United States and the 
Soviet Union. These comparisons, up 
to a point, may still be made today. 
With its area of just about 93,000 
square miles, Britain is only about the 
size of the state of Oregon, while the 
Soviet Union is 91 times the size of 
Great Britain. 

Population figures are equally un- 
favorable to the British. Britain’s 50 
million people are less than one third 
the U.S. population, and less than one 
fourth the population of Russia. In 
addition, the British lack many vital 
natural resources and have to buy most 
food and raw materials abroad. 

Certainly no one could have been 
blamed for feeling that Great Britain 
would become a second- or third-class 
nation. Yet this prediction has not 
come true. Instead, this small nation 
is today a leading world power. 


How have the British succeeded in 
making such a striking comeback? 


A number of factors have contrib- 
uted. A major one is the U. S. aid 
during the years right after World 
War II. In all, we poured close to 8 
billion dollars’ worth of assistance into 
Britain. Part of that aid is now being 
paid back. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Natural Wealth 


(Concluded from page 1) 


sources, and to what extent should 
this job be handled by the states or 
by private enterprise? 

Let’s go back to the first of these 
two questions. 

The President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, which presented a 
lengthy report to President Harry 
Truman in 1952, urged our country 
to make liberal use of foreign min- 
erals and other supplies. This group 
pointed out that America already con- 
sumes a great deal more raw materials 
than are produced within her own bor- 
ders. We import a large share of the 
metals and other substances that our 
factories require. In one recent year 
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simply doesn’t possess adequate sup- 
plies, Malone and his supporters ar- 
gue, it should try to satisfy its needs 
by purchasing from other nations in 
the Western Hemisphere. The Ameri- 
can continents, Malone contends, can 
and should become almost self-suffi- 
cient in filling their own needs. 

The Malone group argues that we 
should depend as little as possible on 
distant lands, such as Asia and Africa, 
for our vital materials. It feels that 
Russia and Red China could cut us off 
from those areas in case of war. 

These opposing viewpoints undoubt- 
edly will crop up in congressional de- 
bates this year. 

Our second major question—con- 
cerning the federal government’s role 
with respect to this nation’s resources 
—has long been a point of bitter dis- 
pute. During the Roosevelt and Tru- 


the Dixon-Yates group—in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Democrats argue that the American 
people have received great benefits 
from various federal river-develop- 
ment projects, and will suffer if such 
works are not vigorously supported. 

President Eisenhower and his fol- 
lowers reply that we should beware 
of letting the federal government have 
too much power over private industry. 
They argue that they are trying to 
achieve a proper balance between gov- 
ernment and private interests. 

The United States, administration 
spokesmen declare, became great and 
powerful largely through the efforts of 
private enterprise—and also because 
our states and local communities have 
had considerable leeway in handling 
the problems that directly concern 
them. By maintaining too great a 














DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


ALTHOUGH the United States is rich in important natural resources, we must fill part of our needs by purchases abroad 


we imported over half of our lead and 
about a third of our copper. 

The need for raw materials is rap- 
idly increasing. By 1975, the com- 
mission declared, we are likely to be 
using about 50 per cent more iron, 
copper, lead, and zinc than we have 
consumed annually in recent years. 
The demand for a great many other 
materials can also be expected to 
mushroom as our population grows. 
If we are to fill our needs as efficiently 
as possible, the investigators con- 
cluded, we must vigorously follow two 
main lines of action: We must keep up 
a constant search for new sources of 
supply here at home, and we should 
seek to expand our purchases of raw 
materials from abroad. 

A different view was expressed last 
year by a congressional subcommittee 
under the leadership of Nevada's 
Senator George Malone. This group 
scoffed at the idea that we are exhaust- 
ing our supplies of petroleum, copper, 
and various other critical materials. 
It said that the United States pos- 
sesses “more proven commercial re- 
serves [of such minerals] than ever 
before.” 

According to the Malone subcommit- 
tee, our government should do every- 
thing possible to encourage the dis- 
covery and use of domestic mineral 
supplies. In cases where this country 


man administrations, many Republi- 
cans complained that the federal gov- 
ernment was playing far too big a 
part in the handling of our natural 
wealth. Now, for the last two years, 
Democrats have been accusing Repub- 
licans in Congress and in the Eisen- 
hower administration of running a 
vast “giveaway program” with Uncle 
Sam’s resources. 

Shortly after Eisenhower took of- 
fice, the U. S. government gave several 
coastal states control over some rich 
offshore oil deposits which until that 
time had been in federal hands. Many 
Democrats sharply condemn this ac- 
tion, and argue that the oil should 
have been kept for the nation as a 
whole. They say it is easier for 
selfish private interests to have their 
way with states than with the federal 
government. 

Democrats also maintain that the 
federal government should play a 
leading role in harnessing America’s 
great rivers for hydroelectric power 
and other purposes. They insist that 
the GOP is letting private corporations 
make inroads on Uncle Sam’s electric 
power program in such areas as the 
Tennessee Valley and the Pacific 
Northwest. This is the issue at stake 
in the widely publicized dispute over 
our federal government’s contract 
with some private electric companies— 


share in the management of Amer- 
ica’s resources, many Republicans ar- 
gue, the federal government may stifle 
national progress. 

The general problem of natural re- 
sources and conservation is difficult 
to discuss, because of the fact that 
there are so many different kinds of 
natural wealth. 

For instance, some resources are 
constantly being replenished, while 
others are not. The forests keep on 
growing, if they are properly handled. 
Rain and snow keep adding more wa- 
ter to our streams and rivers. The 
soil, if well tended, provides food and 
fiber year after year. On the other 
hand, such materials as iron, copper, 
oil, and coal cannot be renewed. 

Take petroleum for example. More 
than a third of all the power and 
energy used in our country comes 
from petroleum products. We produte 
about half of the world’s oil supply, 
but even this is not enough to satisfy 
our needs, so we import hundreds of 
thousands of barrels per day. The 
world’s known petroleum reserves—in 
North and South America, the Near 
East, and elsewhere—are huge, but 
they are being used at a rapid rate. 
Certain experts contend that oil pro- 
duction here in the United States will 
drop to a fairly low level within the 
next 25 years. 


There are, however, some bright 
spots in the picture. In the first place, 
geologists admit that they don’t really 
know how large this nation’s oil re- 
serves are. In recent years, Ameri- 
cans have discovered more petroleum 
than they have consumed. This proc- 
ess could continue for a long time, 
because—as the oil men say—we can 
find a lot of petroleum where it isn’t 
supposed to be. 

Second, experts are developing more 
efficient methods of tapping under- 
ground oil pools, so as to bring the 
largest possible amount of “black 
gold” to the surface. Third, scien- 
tists have learned to produce gasoline 
and oil from certain types of shale 
(of which the United States has vast 
quantities) and from coal. 

So far as coal itself is concerned, 
there is no danger of running short 
for a long time. Our country is said 
to have enough for centuries to come. 

Much has been written about Amer- 
ica’s situation with respect to iron 
ore. U.S. steel mills, in recent years, 
have been getting more than 90 per 
cent of their iron ore from deposits 
within this country. But our stocks 
of high-grade iron are beginning to 
dwindle, and steel companies are look- 
ing elsewhere for supplies. We are 
already getting considerable ore from 
Venezuela, and are beginning to re- 
ceive shipments out of the rich de- 
posits that were discovered not long 
ago in Labrador and Quebec. 


U. S. Outlook 


Meanwhile, authorities feel that our 
own country can remain important as 
a producer of iron ore for a long time. 
Extensive plans are being made for 
the refining of comparatively low- 
grade ores that are still abundant 
within the United States. 

Perhaps our most important re- 
source is the soil, which year after 
year produces crops of food, wood, 
and fibers. Unfortunately, this nation 
has ailowed vast stretches of land to 
be seriously damaged by wind and wa- 
ter. There are farming methods, 
though, by which the land can be 
fairly well protected against erosion. 
While much is now being done along 
this line, there is still a great deal of 
room for progress. 

In this brief review, it has been pos- 
sible to mention specifically only a few 
of our key resources, and to obtain 
just a short glimpse of future pros- 
pects. How well the nation fares in 
the long run, so far as resources are 
concerned, depends on many things. 
To what extent, for instance, will in- 
telligent conservation measures be fol- 
lowed? Will our country get into a 
major war, which would drain away 
tremendous additional quantities of 
raw materials? Also, how successful 
will science be in its efforts to find 
new and more abundant substitutes 
for the exhaustible resources on which 
we now rely? 

The president of the General Elec- 
tric Company recently predicted that, 
by 1976, half of all the newly con- 
structed electric plants would run on 
atomic energy. If true, this will ease 
the strain on the nation’s supply of 
petroleum and other fuels. Scientists 
are working on substitutes for a num- 
ber of basic products. 

But there must be a continued 
search for the wisest possible ways 
of handling today’s natural resources 
—even while science goes ahead find- 
ing and developing new means of sup- 
plying our needs. (See _ historical 
feature, page 8, on conservation.) 
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Readers Say— 











It is my opinion that college students 
should be allowed to debate the question 
of whether or not the U. S. should recog- 
nize the Red regime as the oificial gov- 
ernment of China. There is no better 
way to understand any problem, than to 
debate both sides. No country which 
professes to be a democracy should pre- 
vent its students from engaging in such 
a debate. ERLA CLEAVER, 

Bar Harbor, Maine 


* 


College students should definitely be 
allewed to debate the Red China ques- 
tion. To forbid this activity would not 
only be undemocratic but would also be 
a step toward the loss of our precious 
freedom of speech. GLENN GOSSETT, 

Dallas, Texas 


* 


I do not think American students 
should be permitted to debate the Red 
China issue. In any debate, there are 
pros and cons. People who listened to 
the pros in this debate might be influ- 
enced to side with the communists. 

CAROL ROUSELLE, 
Trenton, Nebraska 


* 


Today’s students must be permitted to 
discuss the problems confronting our 
country in order to prepare them for 
their role as tomorrow’s leaders. 

JOHN DONAHO, 
Bel Air, Maryland 


‘* 


I disagree with Senator Knowland’s 
proposal to blockade Red China’s coast. 
Such an action would surely start an- 
other war. Furthermore, the Reds might 
retaliate by killing our 13 airmen. 

SuSAN BEACH, 
Independence, Kansas 


* 


After studying your article on co- 
existence, our World History classes 
voted on the advisability of waging a de- 
fensive war against Russia now. The 
vote was 15 in favor of a defensive war, 
and 43 against. VELMA SMITH, 

Alma, Michigan. 


* 


I am in favor of sending economic aid 
to southern Viet Nam. By doing so, we 
can help that land to resist communist 
pressure from the north. Our generosity 
might also influence the results of the 
elections in Viet Nam. 

PETE BELL, 
Wausson, Ohio 


* 


I think President Eisenhower is cor- 
rect in saying that Viet Nam’s problems 
cannot be solved by economic assistance 
alone. The Viet Namese must also help 
by making changes in the way they gov- 
ern their land. Berarrice SPINELLA, 

Richmond, Virginia 


* 


In regard to your article, “Science and 
Our Country’s Safety,” it is my opinion 
that J. Robert Oppenheimer is a definite 
security risk and should not have access 
to any atomic secrets. No individual who 
has associated with communists should 
be allowed to work in one of our most 
vital government agencies. 

JOAN SICKMAN, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


* 


The government’s treatment of some 
of our leading scientists is discouraging 
many young people from taking up sci- 
entific careers. This policing of sci- 
entists has gone too far. 


LORRAINE ZIMA, 
Antigo, Wisconsin 





Pronunciations 
Chiang Kai-shek—jyang ki-shék 
Chou En-lai—jé én-li 
Dag Hammarskjold—di ham’mer-shult’ 
Haile Selassie—hi'lé sé-las’é 
Ladejinsky—lad’uh-jin’ski 
Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong (ou as 

in out) 


Mohammed Riza Pahlevi—m0o-ham’- 
mud ri-za’ pa’luh-vé’ 








PARAMOUNT 


DEAN MARTIN and Joanne Dru (at left) and Jerry Lewis in “Three Ring Circus” 


Radio-TV-Movies 


AT comic pair, Dean Martin and 
Jerry Lewis, are back again, and 
turn in another mirthful performance 
in “Three Ring Circus.” Martin plays 
the part of an Army veteran who joins 
the circus and eventually becomes its 
manager. Lewis is Martin’s sidekick, 
who attains his lifelong ambition to be 
a clown. 

Appearing with the two funny-men 
are Joanne Dru, a number of other 
top screen performers, and the entire 
cast of Clyde Beatty’s circus. Martin 
sings two songs, while Lewis—in one 
of his funniest roles—bounces from 
one humorous situation to another. 
The technicolor film gives many inter- 
esting insights into circus life. 


* 


Most radio and TV current-affairs 
programs review earlier news events, 
but “Face the Nation” often makes 
news itself. Frequently newspapers 
on Monday morning display on their 
front pages statements made on this 
CBS program the previous day. 


On “Face the Nation” three top- 
ranking Washington newsmen ques- 
tion a public figure. Moderator of the 
program is Ted Koop. Some of the 
guests have included Paul Butler, 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee; Foreign Operations Direc- 
tor Harold Stassen; Dr. Wellington 
Koo, China’s Ambassador to the 
United States; and Senator Joseph 
McCarthy of Wisconsin. 

In almost every case, newsworthy 
statements made by these and other 
guests of “Face the Nation” made 
headline news in the next day’s 
papers. (Another Sunday program 
which is a good source of news for 
the Monday newspapers is NBC’s 
“Meet the Press,” reviewed some 
weeks ago in this column.) 

“Face the Nation” is seen on tele- 
vision from 2:30 to 3:00 p.m. (EST) 
each Sunday. Check your local 
papers for radio time, since the pro- 
gram is recorded and is re-broadcast 
later in a number of areas throughout 
the nation. 
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ODAY—January 10—Marilyn Bell, 

a 17-year-old schoolgirl from 
Toronto, Canada, is being honored by 
a group of sportswriters and sports- 
casters as the “Woman Athlete of 
1954.” She was voted that title for 
her great swimming performance late 
last summer. On 
September 39, 
Marilyn became 
the first person in 
history to swim 
across Lake 
Ontario, lying be- 
tween Canada and 
New York State. 

Marilyn entered 
the swim “for the 
honor of Canada.” 
In performing the grueling feat, she 
was in the water for about 21 hours. 
The 119-pound girl succeeded where 
several others failed, including 
Florence Chadwick, the famous U. S. 
long-distance swimmer. 

Several times it seemed _ that 
Marilyn would have to give up. She 
drank hot soup and. syrup to keep up 
her strength, and her trainer shouted 
encouragement and advice from a boat 
following her. When she emerged 
from the lake at the Toronto water- 
front, she was given a tremendous 
ovation. 





w 
Marilyn Bell 


At this season, many groups honor 
athletes for their performances of the 
previous year. Another group of 
sports followers has voted Babe 
Zaharias, famous woman golfer, as 
their “Woman Athlete of 1954.” 


* 


One of bowling’s biggest, events 
gets under way this week in Chicago. 
It is the 14th annual All-Star tourna- 
ment for the men’s and women’s ten- 
pin titles. The event, sometimes called 
the “world series of tenpins” will go 
on for nine days. 

Defending their crowns will be Don 
Carter of St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Marion Ladewig of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Carter will be seeking his 
third title in a row. ‘ 

Mrs. Ladewig is the only champion 
that the women’s division has ever had 
since women entered the champion- 
ship competition a few years ago. She 
has won the title five years in succes- 
sion. In All-Star competition, she has 
knocked down 197 pins per game—an 
average which most men bowlers can- 
not equal. 

Tenpins is but one of several types 
of bowling. Other games include duck- 
pins and candlepins. Each game varies 
according to the size of the ball and 
the size and shape of the pins. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or, phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 5, column 4. 


1. The defeated candidate accused 
his opponent of chicanery (shi-kin’- 
er-i). (a) trickery and deceit (b) 
stuffing the ballot boxes (c) smearing 
his reputation (d) spending more 
money than the law allowed. 

2. An isthmus (is’mis) is (a) an 
island (b) a waterway separating two 
nations (c) a canal (d) a narrow 
strip of land connecting two larger 
territories. 

3. A demagogue (dém‘uh-gig) (a) 
seeks power by playing on the emotions 
of people (b) engages in prolonged 
debate to postpone a vote (c) refuses 
to answer questions of a congressional 
investigating committee. 

4. An archipelago (ir-ki-pél’i-g6) is 
(a) a cluster of stars (b) a peninsula 
off the mainland of Asia (c) a series 
of islands (d) a new type of aircraft 
carrier. 

5. If an individual waives (wivz) 
the right to a jury trial, he (a) de- 
mands it (b) gives it up voluntarily 
(ce) is denied it (d) is ignorant of it. 

6. He was given a list of the mate- 
rials allocated (Al’é-kit-éd) for the 
project. (a) seized (b) distributed 
or assigned (c) used (d) left over. 

7. Many people in the world suffer 
from malnutrition (mil-ni-trish’iin). 
(a) lack of money (b) disease (c) 
lack of proper food (d) floods. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fil in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell names of two of our resources. 


1. Britain now leads the U. S. as an 
exporter of - 4 


2. We buy a great deal of Venezuela’s 


3. Britain fears that our 
will hamper British-American trade. 


4. Aneurin Bevan, highly critical of 
the U. S., is a British __.___ leader. 


5. Several coastal states now control 
rich ___ oil deposits, formerly 
managed by the federal government. 

6. Our country produces about —____ 
the world’s oil supply. 


7. In the years ahead, a large part of 
our need for power to run factories may 
be solved by _-___ developments. 


Da eta —. Rockefeller is a newly 
appointed adviser to the President. 





9. The Canadian province of __ ‘ 
is one of our newest sources of iron ore. 


1i/2;3/4/51/6/7/8/9 












































Last Week 
HORIZONTAL: Democrats. VERTICAL: 1. 
Indonesia; 2. Peiping; 3. Martin; 4. 
Formosa; 5. Ceylon; 6. Rayburn; 7. half; 


8. veto; 9. sport. 
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White House Assistant 


Nelson Rockefeller has long been 
interested in promoting global under- 
standing. In the 1940’s, he directed 
special plans for providing economic 
aid to Latin American countries and 
for the exchange of ideas between us 
and our southern neighbors. Later, 
he launched private projects to help 
Latin Americans improve farm and 
factory production. For a time he 
also helped direct Uncle Sam’s global 
program for aiding underdeveloped 
lands. 

Now, Rockefeller is starting to work 
on a new project in which his past 





WIDE WORLD 


NELSON ROCKEFELLER 


experiences will be of great value to 
him. He is serving as President 
Eisenhower’s special assistant on for- 
eign policy matters. 

In his new post, Rockefeller’s chief 
duty is to promote friendship between 
our country and other nations. He 
also (1) studies ways for helping 
underdeveloped lands fight poverty; 
and (2) advises the White House on 
how to combat false communist propa- 
ganda attacks on free nations. 

Rockefeller is the grandson of 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., who made 
a fortune in the petroleum business. 
The 46-year-old Nelson Rockefeller 
heads a number of family enterprises 
when he is not serving as a public 
official. 


Message on Trade 


President Eisenhower’s special mes- 
sage on foreign trade is scheduled to 
be heard by Congress today, January 
10. The White House says the mes- 
sage will include these and other trade 
suggestions: 

1. The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which grants certain tariff- 
reduction powers to the Chief Execu- 
tive, ought to be extended three years 
beyond the time it is due to expire 
next June. 

2. The President should be given 
authority to make additional cuts in 
the tariffs, or taxes, on certain of our 
imports if other countries do likewise. 

The President’s trade proposals are 
likely to run into stiff opposition. 
Many members of his own party, as 
well as a number of Democrats, object 
strongly to a reduction in our trade 
restrictions. They argue: “It isn’t 
fair to American manufacturers and 
workers to open up our doors to low- 
priced foreign articles made by people 
whose pay scale, as a rule, is much 
lower than ours.” 


Supporters contend: “We must re- 
lax our trade restrictions because it is 
the only way that our allies can earn 
money with which to buy American 
goods they need. We also profit from 
foreign trade, for the more others sell 
to us, the more they can buy from us.” 


UN Student Contest 


Trips to Europe and Mexico, college 
scholarships, and cash awards—these 
are among the prizes to be distrib- 
uted in the Annual United Nations 
fitudent Contest. Every high school 
student in the United States and its 
possessions has a chance to win these 
prizes by taking a written exanina- 
tion on the UN in his own high school 
next March 15. The two best examina- 
tion papers from each school will be 
entered in the nation-wide competi- 
tion. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, together with many state and 
local groups. The AAUN has pre- 
pared a special study kit, which is now 
ready for use, containing the informa- 
tion to be covered in the forthcoming 
exam. One kit will be sent free to 
each school entering the contest. Ad- 
ditional kits are available at 50 cents 
each. 

If you would like to take part in 
the contest, ask your teacher to write 
for complete details to the American 
Association for the United Nations, 
845 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
Ni 3; 


Wolf Ladejinsky 


The name of Wolf Ladejinsky, an 
expert on farm problems, has been in 
news headlines for some weeks now. 
He is a Russian-born American citizen 
who has held important jobs in our 
government since 1935. 

In his most recent post, Ladejinsky 
was a State Department agricultural 
representative in Japan. He helped 
modernize farming methods on the 
island nation. While working for the 
State Department, his background 
was carefully studied and he was 
found to be a loyal American by the 
Department’s security officials. 

A short time ago, after his office 
had been transferred from the State 
to the Agriculture Department, Lade- 
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to be fitted with equipment at its Newport News, Virginia, dock. Launched last 
month, the ship won’t be ready for actual duty at sea until about a year from now. 


jinsky learned that he was to be dis- 
missed from his Japanese post. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials said, 
among other things, that the farm 
expert is of “questionable loyalty” and 
a “security risk.” 

Now, a number of congressmen say 
they will demand a full explanation 
from Agriculture Department officials 
concerning the dismissal. These law- 
makers say they want to know why 
Ladejinsky is accused of being a “‘se- 
curity risk” now after he had been 
carefully screened and cleared of any 
disloyalty by Agriculture as well as 
State Department security officers in 
the past. 


No Tax Cuts? 


President Eisenhower wants Con- 
gress to kill tax reductions scheduled 
for next Aprill. The Chief Executive 
says that the tax cuts, which will 
automatically go into effect unless 
Congress cancels them, would reduce 
Uncle Sam’s revenues by about 3 bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Some of the reductions scheduled 
for April include (1) a drop in the 
corporation-profits tax from 52 to 47 
per cent; (2) a cut in taxes on the 
sale of autos from 10 to 7 per cent of 
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AN OIL RIG 20 stories high. It is used for drilling in the Gulf of Mexico’s tide- 
land waters off the coast of Texas. Offshore drilling provides us with new sources 
of oil, which our nation uses in huge quantities. 


their selling price; and (3) a reduc- 
tion of gasoline taxes from 2 to 1% 
cents a gallon. 


The Case of Cyprus 


The new year is off to a bad start in 
Cyprus, a small British-held island 
on the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The island’s people, as 
well as inhabitants of Greece, staged 
angry demonstrations against us and 
our British allies a short time ago. 
They are angry because the United 
States and Britain, in last month’s 
United Nations meetings, voted to 
postpone consideration of a Greek re- 
quest that Cyprus be permitted to 
unite with her. 

A great majority of the island’s 
500,000 people are Greek and many 
of them want to join forces with 
Greece. Another large group are 
Moslem Turks. Turkey says the 
island should be hers because Turks 
controlled it for many years. Britain 
wants to hold, on to the island because 
of its value as a military base. Mean- 
while, we would like to see the Cyprus 
dispute settled fairly and in a way that 
would be satisfactory to all our allies. 

Now, Greece says she will bring up 
the Cyprus question again for UN 
consideration when the organization’s 
General Assembly meets this year. 


Term in the News 


Automation. This is a new term 
which you are not likely to find in 
most dictionaries, though it will un- 
doubtedly be in the news a great deal 
from now on. It is being used by 
labor leaders when referring to the 
growing trend toward employing new 
machines, in place of men, to run 
other factory machines. (Another 
term used when workers are replaced 
by machines is technological unem- 
ployment.) 

Labor officials are worried about 
the long-range effects of automation. 
They say it is endangering the jobs 
of millions of factory workers who 
may be replaced by machines. They 
point out, for instance, that a single 
new machine already makes it possible 
for 41 men to perform tasks which 
required 117 workers just a short 
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time ago in certain phases of produc- 
tien in the auto industry. 

Certain leaders are not too worried 
about this problem. They say that 
we have been warned for years about 
machines replacing men in industry 
but that mechanical developments, in- 
stead of cutting down on jobs as a 
whole, have created many new ones. 


Hammarskjold and Chou 


Two men from opposite sides of the 
globe have been involved in the nego- 
tiations to free the 11 U. S. airmen 
who were captured in the Korean war 
and imprisoned on trumped-up charges 
of espionage. One is Swedish Sec- 
retary-General of the United Na- 
tions, Dag Hammarskjold, and the 
other is Red China’s Premi¢cr Chou 
En-lai. 

Sweden’s Hammarskjold is a quiet, 
scholarly man. He is known for his 
willingness and ability to negotiate 
patiently with others even though 
their views may be violently opposed 
to his own. 

The son of a Swedish prime minis- 
ter, Hammarskjold served as his coun- 
try’s UN delegate, as deputy foreign 
minister, and in other top government 
posts. Now 50 years old, he became 
UN chief in 1953. 

Chou En-lai, the son of impoverished 
but well-educated Chinese parents, 
was an outstanding student while in 
college. He studied in China, Japan, 
France, Germany, and other coun- 
tries. Despite his broad education, he 
is said to be set in his ways and is 
not easily persuaded to change his 
views. 

Chou turned to communism early in 
life. He organized revolutionary 
groups in China during the 1920’s and 
1930’s, and led Red troops which 
eventually gained the upper hand in 
his country. The 56-year-old Red 
official is a top member of the commu- 
nist group which rules China today. 


Chinese Students in U. S. 


When the communists took over 
China in 1949, there were some 5,000 
Chinese students in U. S. schools who 





came here from their home country 
to study. Those who wished to re- 
turn home at that time were allowed 
to do so by our government. About 
1 out of 10 students decided to go 
back to China. Many of the others 
were given help by our government 
so they could continue their studies 
here. 

In 1951, Red China entered the Ko- 
rean war. We then took steps to pre- 
vent additional Chinese students, who 
had special technical skills which 
would be helpful in strengthening Red 
China’s war machine, from returning 
home. After that time, a few students 
who wanted to go back to Red China 
were permitted to do so, but 35 of 
them have still been detained by us. 

When it was first announced that 
Red China held 11 American airmen 
(captured during the Korean war) in 
her jails, it was reported that Mao’s 
government would release our men in 
return for the Chinese students. What 
final arrangements will be made are 
not known as we go to press. 

Meanwhile, it should be pointed out 
that, unlike the Americans imprisoned 
by Red China, the Chinese students 
here have not been under arrest. 
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In these days of high prices and high 
taxes, the trouble with the household 
budget is that there is too much month 
left over at the end of the money. 


























DUQUETTE IN “"SMILES** 
“I left my last job because of illness— 
my boss got sick of my work.” 


“It’s a genuine antique, sir.” 

“But you are asking a very high price 
for it.” 

“Well, sir, look how wages and the 
cost of materials have gone up in the 
last few years.” 


He: See this necklace? It once be- 
longed to a millionaire. 

She: Who was he? 

He: Woolworth. 


* 


Doctor to patient: Sir, you are very 
run down. I suggest you stop golf for a 
while and spend a few days at the office. 


* 


After reading some of the Soviet 
Union’s propaganda, it can be said that 
behind the Iron Curtain lies Russia. 


* 


Taxpayers: Those who don’t have to 
pass a civil service exam to work for the 
government. 

* 

“How’s wife’s driving these 
days?” 

“Yesterday she took a turn for the 
worse.” 


your 
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IN COLD SOLNA, SWEDEN, you can rent at low cost curbside heater service 
to keep motors warm for easy starting. The electrical outlets look something like 
parking meters and connect with special heaters under the car’s hood. 


They’ve been free to live and work 
in the United States as they please. 


West Germany 


Efforts are still continuing to rearm 
West Germany as an allied defense 
partner. If all obstacles are overcome, 
and if final arrangements are com- 
pleted in this connection, the former 
enemy nation will be permitted to set 
up an armed force of 500,000 men. 
This compares with about 900,000 men 
under arms for France; some 950,000 
for Britain; and around 600,000 troops 
for Yugoslavia. 

The total troop strength of Euro- 
pean lands on this side of the Iron 
Curtain, not counting Americans sta- 
tioned on the continent, is now esti- 
mated to be nearly 3% million men. 
We have about 3 million men under 
arms, some 400,000 of whom are in 
Europe. 

The Soviets and their satellites, 
meanwhile, are estimated to have be- 
tween 5 and 6 million combat-ready 
troops. In addition, Russia’s ally, Red 
China, is said to have another 5 mil- 
lion men under arms. 


NATO and the Atom 


In 1955, members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization plan to 
modernize their defense forces and 
train their troops in the use of atomic 
weapons. 

Meanwhile, NATO officials, repre- 
senting the various member nations, 
have thus far turned down proposals 
to give the defense organization au- 
thority to order the use of atomic 
weapons in case of war. In a meeting 
held several weeks ago, western de- 
fense leaders discussed this problem, 
but decided that the decision of when 
to use atomic weapons should be left 
to the individual NATO countries who 
possess them. In the event of a major 
conflict, however, plans would un- 
doubtedly be quickly made for NATO 
forces, as well as those of each mem- 
ber nation, to wage atomic warfare. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s two major articles 
will be (1) military manpower prob- 
lems in the U. S., and (2) Greece. 





Study Guide 











Conservation 


1. Give some figures or examples to 
show what vast amounts of materials 
America consumes. 


2. How does President Eisenhower de- 
fine “conservation”? 


3. What arguments are made by peo- 
ple who think America should be willing 
to buy large quantities of raw materials 
from other lands? 


4. What did Senator Malone’s subcom- 
mittee say about such purchasing? 


5. Give several arguments presented 
by each side ir the dispute over our fed- 
eral government’s role in the manage- 
ment of natual resources. 


6. Why are some people becoming 
alarmed about A.merica’s petroleum sup- 
ply? Why are others optimistic? 


7. Name some sources, outside the 
U. S., from which we get iron ore. 


8. List two types of erosion that have 
damaged large areas of the nation’s soil. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the federal govern- 
ment should encourage large-scale pur- 
chases of raw materials from foreign 
countries? Explain your position. 


2. In general, do you think the federal 
government should play a large role as 
guardian and manager of natural re- 
sources, or should its role be fairly small? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Great Britain 


1. Why have recent developments in 
Britain surprised many people? 


2. How does Great Britain compare to 
the United States and Russia in size and 
population? 


3. What are some of the reasons for 
Britain’s great comeback? 

4. Name several international groups 
to which Britain belongs. 


5. Summarize the views of the U. S. 
government regarding Red China. 


6. What are the British views on Mao’s 
government? 


7. Why is trade so important to the 
British? 

8. Discuss coming political events in 
Britain. 


Discussion 
1. Do you or do you not approve of 
Britain’s trade with Red China? Why? 
2. What steps—if any—do you think 
we should take if Britain continues to 


cultivate relations with Red China of 
which we do not approve? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What duties does Nelson Rockefel- 
ler have in his new White House post? 


2. Give arguments for and against 
President Eisenhower’s proposals for re- 
ductions in our foreign trade restric- 
tions. What is your view on this issue? 


3. When will the United Nations Stu- 
dent Contest be held? 


4. Why are the people of Cyprus angry 
with us and the British? 


5. Tell something about the case in- 
volving Wolf Ladejinsky. 


References 


“Oasis in the Dust Bowl,” by Bill 
Davidson, Collier’s, July 23, 1954. 

“Receding Waters Leave Cities High, 
Dry.” Business Week, October 16, 1954. 


“The Atlantic Report: London,” At- 
lantic Monthly, December 1954. Recent 
political developments. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) trickery and deceit; 2. (d) a 
narrow strip of land connecting two 
larger territories; 3. (a) seeks power by 
playing on the emotions of people; 4. (c) 
a series of islands; 5. (b) gives it up 
voluntarily; 6. (b) distributed or as- 
signed; 7. (c) lack of proper food. 
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Great Britain 


(Continued from page 1) 


Our help was a big factor in aiding 
the British to avoid bankruptcy, but 
it took more than that to create the 
present prosperity. The British had 
to tighten their belts for a long time. 
Leaders kept a close rein on the econ- 
omy, discouraging people from buying 
more than they absolutely needed. 
This policy kept prices from being 
pushed up too high and thus avoided 
the extreme inflation that plagued 
many lands. 

There has been sound planning, too, 
and hard work to increase production. 
The effects of the program are now 
being felt as production is about 50 
per cent more than it was in 1946. 

British leaders agree, too, that the 
drop in the prices of foreign raw 
materials over the past two years or 
so has helped them greatly. One of 
the roughest periods the British went 
through came soon after the outbreak 
of the Korean war when the prices of 
materials which they had to buy from 
abroad sky-rocketed. 


How has Britain made up for its 
territorial losses overseas? 


They have induced most of the lands 
that became free to remain in the 
Commonwealth—a loose association of 
nations tied together in various ways 
but particularly in matters of trade. 
For example, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon—while politically independent 
—are all members of the Common- 
wealth. 

Today, the Commonwealth countries 
and other territories with close British 
ties take in about one fourth of the 
world’s land area and population. By 
maintaining this grouping of nations, 
Britain has retained many of the trade 
benefits of the old British Empire, 
while, at the same time, giving native 
peoples the freedom they want in 
political affairs. ; 


To what extent has Britain strength- 
ened its position in world councils? 


The British have taken a leading 
part in the United Nations and in 
groups set up to block further com- 
munist aggression. Britain belongs to 
the North Atlantic defense group 
(NATO), to the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO), and 
to the Western European Union 
through which it is planned for West 
Germany to contribute troops, to the 
anti-communist defenses. 

It was British Foreign Minister 
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GREAT BRITAIN, the island, consists 
of England, Wales, and Scotland. The 
three, plus Northern Ireland, make up 
the United Kingdom. 








PICCADILLY CIRCUS, hub of the city of London. 


Anthony Eden who played a major 
role in working out new arrangements 
for West Germany after the European 
Defense Community project had failed. 
Eden and his assistants also gained 
prestige for the British when they 
helped clear up serious troublespots 
in Iran, Trieste, and Egypt. They 
have been less successful in settling 
the dispute with Greece over Cyprus, 
the British island-colony in the Medi- 
terranean. Settlement of this argu- 
ment is one of the first bits of business 
faced by Mr. Eden in 1955. 


How do Americans feel about Brit- 
ain’s rising strength? 


Americans are glad to see the 
British forge ahead, for Britain has 
been a close ally of ours for many 
years. We fought side by side in both 
world wars and we have been partners 
in strengthening the defenses of 
Europe and Asia against communist 
aggression. We know that a strong, 
prosperous Britain will be a more 
effective ally in world affairs. 


Do the United States and Great 
Britain agree on all matters? 


We agree on most problems but 
there are a few issues on which we do 
not see eye toeye. The biggest source 
of disagreement between the two coun- 
tries today is probably Red China. 


What is the U.S. view about China? 


We regard Chiang Kai-shek on the 
island of Formosa as China’s rightful 
ruler, and do not recognize the com- 
munist government of Mao Tse-tung. 
We do not carry on any trade with 
Red China. We are strongly opposed 
to the admission of the Chinese com- 
munists to the United Nations. In sup- 
port of these opinions, we say: 

“The communists took the mainland 
of China by force. If we recognized 
Mao’s government, we would, in effect, 
be encouraging aggression. We would 
also be going back on our wartime 


ally, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

“Any trade with China helps to 
strengthen her. The stronger she 
gets, the quicker she will embark on 
new aggression. In driving Chiang 
from China’s mainland, in fighting the 
UN troops in Korea, and in helping 
the Reds in Indochina, the Chinese 
communists have plainly shown that 
they are undeserving of membership 
in the United Nations.” 


How do the British feel about Red 
China? 


The British recognize the commu- 
nist government of Mao as China’s 
rightful ruling group. They also trade 
with Red China. Though Britain 
agrees that the Chinese communists 
should not now be admitted to the UN, 
their top men have generally looked 
more favorably on the idea than have 
U.S. leaders. The British defend their 
views about Red China in this way: 

“Mao’s government unquestionably 
rules the mainland of China today. In 
recognizing his goverment and in tak- 
ing the view that it should eventually 
have UN membership, we British are 
merely acknowledging the fact that 
Chiang no longer has control of any 
of China, except Formosa. This 
doesn’t mean we approve the situation 
—we are simply looking at it realisti- 
cally. 

“We feel that our trade with Red 
China is strengthening us more than it 
does Mao’s government. We are not 
selling arms or other war equipment 
to the Chinese communists. It is 
much more important for us to retain 
trade ties with other lands than it is 
for the United States.” 


Why is trade so important to the 
British? 


It is only through trade that Brit- 
ain survives. This island nation has 
to trade to secure much of its food 
and most of its raw materials. It 
makes the raw materials into finished 


BURTON HOLMES-GALLOWAY 


It is the equivalent of Times Square in New York City. 


products and sells large amounts of 
them abroad. To get along, Britain 
has to sell abroad at least 20 per cent 
of everything it produces. 

The prosperity Britain is enjoying 
today is due to its prospering trade. 
Sales abroad reached an all-time high 
last year. Main exports included 
automobiles, airplanes, farm machin- 
ery, refrigerators, plastics, cloth, 
chemicals, and electrical goods. 

Among its sales in recent years have 
been electrical transformers and gen- 
erators to India, X-ray machines to 
Japan, oil-drilling equipment to Vene- 
zuela, and hydroelectric equipment to 
Norway. 

Automobile output has more than 
doubled since World War II, and Brit- 
ain has now taken the lead from the 
United States in selling cars abroad. 
Many brand-new industries have ap- 
peared in Britain over the past nine 
or ten years. An atomic-power sta- 
tion is expected to be ready to operate 
within two years. 

So long as they can continue to sell 
goods abroad in large quantities, the 
British will be able to buy essential 
food and vital materials from other 
lands, and thus maintain a _ good 
standard of living. This, it is felt, is 
the big reason why Britain looks more 
favorably on trade with communist 
countries, such as Red China, than 
we do. Since the British depend so 
completely on trade for their nation’s 
welfare, they do not want to slam any 
trade doors completely shut. 


Do the differences over Red China 
threaten to split the alliance between 
the United States and Great Britain? 


There are some Americans who 
think we should not tie ourselves so 
closely to Britain. Some British do 
not approve of their country’s having 
such close ties with the United States. 
These views however, are not shared 
by the ruling group in either country, 
and it would seem that they are not 
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shared by the majority of the British 
and American people. Most Americans 
and most British appear to agree that 
the points we have in common— 
language, ways of life, opposition to 
communism—far outweigh our differ- 
ences. 


Can Britain keep her present pros- 
perity? 

This will depend on many factors. 
There are dark spots even today in the 
bright trade picture. Coal production, 
for example, still lags. The British 
are getting increasing competition in 
world markets from Japan and West 
Germany. The British point out, too, 
that they could be badly hurt if tariffs 
in the United States and other lands 
should be raised. 

They are optimistic, though, about 

‘the future. They feel they have the 
technical skills necessary for success 
in industry. 


What lies ahead politically for Brit- 
ain? 

A nation-wide election is scheduled 
to take place by the autumn of 1956. 
Under the British system of govern- 
ment, an election must take place at 
least once every five years. The last 
one was in October 1951. 

Since that time, the Conservatives, 
under Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill, have run the government. 
It is widely believed that the 80-year- 
old Churchill will retire before the 
next election and will turn the reins of 
government over to Anthony Eden, the 
present Foreign Secretary. Just when 
this transfer of power will take place 
— if it does—is not yet known. 

The main opposition party in Brit- 
ain is the Labor Party. The Laberites 
have been badly split in recent months. 
One group, led by former Prime 
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Minister Clement Attlee, agrees fairly 
well on matters of foreign policy with 
the Conservatives, and approves close 
British ties with the U.S. 

The other group of the Labor Party 
wants closer ties with the communist 
lands and is quite critical of the 
United States. The top leader of this 
section of the Labor Party is Aneurin 
Bevan. This group is now in a mi- 
nority but continues to be a threat to 
close U.S.-British relations. U.S. cit- 
izens will closely follow political hap- 
penings in Great Britain during 
coming months to see what success 
Bevan and his followers have in their 
campaign to weaken ties between the 
two big English-speaking nations. 








Art of Conversation— By Walter E. Myer 








GOOD conversationalist has a 

decided advantage in the business 
and social world. He is likely to be 
popular and respected. The average 
individual can attain this goal by 
working at it. Here are a few hints 
and suggestions: 

1. Don’t talk your friends to death. 
Hold up your part of the conversation, 
but refrain from monopolizing it. 
Show genuine interest in what others 
are saying. Oftentimes, you may be 
judged a “brilliant conversationalist” 
merely by letting the other person do 
most of the talking. When there’s a 
lull, though, fill in the gap. 

2. Don’t talk too loud or too soft. 
Make yourself heard, but have pity on 
the eardrums of your listener. Adjust 
your voice to the conditions at hand. 

8. Don’t argue belligerently or 
always try to get others to think as 
you do. Be frank in stating your 
views and be as persuasive as you can, 
but be a good sport if you fail to win 
supporters to your cause. 

4. If you wish, use slang every now 
and then to add spice to your conversa- 
tion, but don’t employ it to such an 
extent that it becomes monotonous. 

5. Incorrect speech will greatly 
handicap you, especially in business. 
Make use of dictionaries and gram- 
mars to perfect your speech. Enun- 
ciate clearly and pronounce words 
properly. Ask your teachers and other 
well-educated friends to correct any 
mistakes you may make. Any study 
you devote to grammar will pay you 
big dividends. 

6. Don’t be satisfied with too limited 


This test covers the issues of September 6 to January 8, inclusive. 


a vocabulary. Use a variety of words 
in expressing yourself. Never use a 
flossy word when a simple, clean-cut 
one will do the job, but increase your 
vocabulary as much as possible. 

7. Be able to engage in both small 
and serious talk. The way to do this 
is to inform yourself on a variety of 
subjects of a major and minor charac- 
ter. Small talk, though, does not 
mean gossip. Avoid it at all times. 

8. Make an effort to bring everyone 
in your group into 
the conversation. 
You can do this by 
directing questions 
to the ones who 
seem to be left out. 

9. Don’t try to be 
funny all the time. 
The highest-paid 
comedians can’t, so 
why should you 
try? Humor, if it 
is really good and not the kind that 
will hurt anyone present, can add 
greatly to a conversation. But the 
person who’s always trying to be 
funny can get very tiresome. 

10. Refrain from talking about de- 
pressing subjects unless some useful 
purpose may be served by doing so. 
Also, keep from discussing your ail- 
ments as much as possible. Most peo- 
ple have troubles of their own and 
don’t want to hear about yours. 

11. Don’t bring up subjects which 
may offend or hurt the feelings of 
someone present. A good conversa- 
tionalist thinks; he doesn’t just rattle 
along. 





Walter E. Myer 


The answer key appears 


in the January 10 issue of THE Civic LEADER. Scoring: If grades are to be calculated on a percentage basis, we suggest that a deduction ‘of 2 points be made for each wrong 


or omitted answer. 


I. Newsmakers. For each of the follow- 
ing items, find the picture of the person 
identified and place the number of that 
picture on your answer. sheet. (There is 
one picture for which there is no num- 
bered item.) 


1. Secretary-General of the United 


Nations 
2. Chief Justice of the United States 
. Premier of Russia : 
. British Foreign Secretary 
. Chancellor of West Germany 
U. S. Secretary of State 
- Democratic Party leader 


OIA AN S 


. Premier of France 


II. Multiple Choice. Jn each of the fol- 
lowing items, select the correct answer 
and write its letter on your answer sheet. 


9. As a solution to their economic dif- 
ficulties, the nations of Latin America 
have proposed (a) a hemisphere price- 
support program; (b) higher tariff rates 
on all S. goods; (c) an enlarged trad- 
ing program with Russia and Red China; 
(d) restrictions on trade between Latin 
America and Europe. 


10. A searching re-examination of our 
foreign policies toward Russia, Red 
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China, and the Soviet satellites has been 

demanded by (a) President Eisenhower; 

(b) Senator Knowland; (c) Vice Presi- 

ont Nixon; (d) Secretary of State 
ulles. 


11. It is practically assured that (a) 
prices on farm ns; roducts will fall sharply 
during 1955; (b) the quantities of all 
farm crops to be grown will be regulated 
by the federal government; (c) all price 
support programs will be dropped during 
1955; (d) the federal government will 
continue to guarantee that prices of vari- 
ous farm crops will not fall below cer- 
tain levels. 


12. After a lapse of several years. 
Yugoslavia has resumed normal diplo- 
matic relations with (a) Turkey; (b) 
Greece; (c) Russia; (d) India. 


13. India (a) is firmly allied with the 
United States; (b) is entirely under 
Moscow’s control; (c) has offered to 
unite, under a single government, with 
communist China; (d) considers herself 
to be neutral in the present world strug- 
gle, refusing to line up completely with 
either side. 


14. The results of the November elec- 
tions show that (a) the voters are 
greatly dissatisfied with the present ad- 
ministration; (b) most people have lost 
all confidence in the Democratic party; 
(c) the present administration will un- 
doubtedly lose the Presidential election 


of 1956; (d) people are fairly well satis- 
fied with their living conditions. 


15. We are concerned about commu- 
nists within our contry because (a) there 
are so many of them; (b) they have de- 
stroyed the power of our armed forces; 
(c) they are loyal to an unfriendly na- 
tion; (d) they control 14 of our state 
governments. 


16. The Supreme Court spends most of 
its time (a) reviewing decisions made by 
judges of lower courts; (b) settling dis- 
putes between the President and Con- 
gress; (c) considering whether or not 
proposed laws are Constitutional; (d) 
directing the work of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 


17. France rejected plans for the “Eu- 
ropean Defense Community” because she 
(a) believes present defense plans are 
sufficient; (b) fears and distrusts Ger- 
many; (c) wants no further help from 
the United States; (d) recently entered 
into a treaty of friendship with Russia. 


18. The main reason that foreign coun- 
tries are short of dollars is that (a) 
U. S. tariffs have been raised 75 per cent 
in the past two years; (b) we do not buy 
nearly as much from foreign countries as 
we sell to them; (c) foreign countries 
are unwilling to sell goods to us; (d) all 
foreign industries are inefficient as com- 
pared to ours. 


19. The Eisenhower administration 
proposes that the increased demand for 
electric power in the Tennessee Valley 
region be met by (a) enlarging existing 
TVA power plants; (b) moving indus- 
tries needing more power to other parts 
of the country; (c) establishing an Ohio 
Valley Authority; (d) private industry. 


20. it has been suggested that laws 
on political campaign expenditures be 
changed to (a) permit larger campaign 
expenditures; (b) allow campaign ex- 
penditures for only Presidential elec- 
tions; (c) prohibit expenditures for radio 
and television time; (d) limit campaign 
expenditures only in primary elections. 


21. One of the most important jobs of 
the United Nations is to (a) help under- 
developed countries improve living con- 
ditions; (b) provide democratic govern- 
ments for ail member countries; (c) 
supervise the training of military forces 
in member nations; (d) regain freedom 
for all the people in communist-con- 
trolled lands. 


22. One of the best ways in which the 
averege citizen can make his influence 
felt in government is by (a) discourag- 
ing the work of all pressure groups; (b) 
taking an active part in the work of a 
political party; (c) refusing to vote un- 


less his party nominates the candidates 
he personally approves; 
ing to do with politics. 

(Concluded on page 8) 


(d) having noth- 
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YOUR CAREER 


Social Work 











MAN who can’t find a job, a 

family that needs medical care, 
a child who is being neglected, or an 
elderly person who has no suitable 
home—these are some of the people 
that social workers try to help. 

Your qualifications, if you choose 
this work, should include a genuinely 
warm personality and a real liking for 
people. Social workers must be sym- 
pathetic, but not too emotional in 
approaching the problems that come 
before them. They need always to 
remember that human relationships 
cannot be handled according to fixed 
formulas. Judgment, tact, under- 
standing, and patience—combined 
with kindly firmness at times—are 
qualities you will need. 

Your training should include a col- 
lege education. While many of today’s 
social workers have not been specially 
trained in this work, new recruits are 
now usually required to have a college 
degree. 

Job opportunities for trained social 
workers are plentiful, for there is a 
shortage of skilled personnel in this 
field. Churches, settlement houses, 
private welfare agencies, as well as 
state and federal governments, employ 
social workers. A few people in this 
occupation teach in _ professional 
schools; some write for magazines in 
the field; and others engage in re- 
search projects. 

Though the majority of workers in 
the field are women, an increasing 
number of social welfare jobs are be- 


23. A major step in western Europe’s 
defenses against Soviet aggression was 
the formation in 1949 of the (a) Pan 
American Union; (b) United Nations; 
(c) Schuman Plan; (d) North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


24. Our biggest air base in the far 
north is located on the island of (a) 
Newfoundland; (b) Nova Scotia; (c) 
Greenland; (d) Labrador. 


25. Many scientists working for the 
government believe that (a) government 
checks on their loyalty and reliability 
are completely unnecessary; (b) Uncle 
Sam is “policing” them too much; (c) 
the government’s loyalty and security 
program is too lax; (d) most of our 
atomic secrets were given to Russia by 
scientists. 





SOCIAL WORKERS are now mostly 
women, but more and more men are 
entering the field 


ing filled by men trained in this work. 

Your salary, as a beginner, is likely 
to be between $2,700 and $3,000 a 
year. Experienced persons earn from 
$3,000 to $4,300 annually. Super- 
visors may earn as much as $10,000 
a year. The majority of trained per- 
sons have yearly salaries of between 
$3,600 and $5,000. 

Advantages and disadvantages. 
The constant need for ingenuity in 
dealing with people may attract you to 
this profession—or it may make the 
work distasteful to you. If you really 
like to work with people, you will find 
the duties challenging and highly satis- 
fying. If you don’t like to deal with 
individuals, particularly those in trou- 
ble, don’t consider this career. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation, 845 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. This group publishes 
a pamphlet entitled “Social Work as 
a Profession” which is available for 
25 cents. 


Historical Background 


URING the early years of our his- 

tory, little thought was given to 
the conservation of natural resources. 
Our country was so richly supplied 
with farm land and dense forests that 
no one foresaw the time when these 
resources might be in short supply. 

The early settlers cultivated the 
same fields year after year until they 
would no longer yield crops. Then they 
abandoned their worn out farms and 
moved on to fresh land along the 
frontier. 

Some early Americans, among them 
Thomas Jefferson, experimented with 
rotation of crops and other scientific 
farming methods, but the average 
farmer gave little thought to such 
matters. As a result, mueh of the 
land in eastern states was worn out 
by the early 1800’s. 

Dense forests covered nearly half 
the area east of the Mississippi River 
in colonial days. The forests were a 
valuable source of lumber for build- 
ing houses and ships, and for char- 
coal, potash, and other products. 

The early settlers cut down the best 
trees as fast as they could, and little 
thought was given to the future. So, 
by 1930, after three centuries, about 
half the forests in America had been 
cut down or burned over. Floods and 
soil erosion began to take their toll 
of farm land. Our supply of good 
lumber dwindled. 

A similar situation has developed 
in the case of oil, iron ore,\and other 
natural riches. In addition to the de- 
structive use of these resources, there 
has also been a great deal of waste 
in extracting them from the earth. In 
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26. The atomic scientist who has been 
dropped asa consultant of the Atomic 


Energy Commission is (a) Lewis 
Strauss; (b) Albert Einstein; (c) J. 
Robert Oppenheimer; (d) Vannevar 


Bush. 


27. During her seven years of exist- 
ence as a self-governing nation, Pakistan 
has become a firm friend of (a) the 
United States; (b) Russia; (c) Red 
China; (d) India. 


Ill. Completion. After the correspond- 
ing number on your answer sheet, write 
the word, name, or phrase that best com- 
pletes each of the following items. 


28. Henry Cabot Lodge is the chief 
U. S. delegate to the ____ 





29. President Eisenhower recently ap- 
pointed John M. Harlan to the ______. 


30. A large share of Iran’s purchases 
abroad are paid for with her exports of 


31. The executive departments of our 
federal government are headed by mem- 
bers of the President’s 





32. Name the country of Central 
America whose communist-influenced 
leaders were removed from power last 
year. 





33. According to a recent agreement 
reached by Chancellor Adenauer and 
Premier Mendes-France, a 7-nation com- 
— will supervise the government of 
SIND ccctncicernenannibdentaaien 























1934, for example, government offi- 
cials reported that enough gas was 
wasted in a single oil field to supply 
all the gas then used in U. S. homes. 

In the early 1900’s, when President 
Theodore Roosevelt was in the White 
House, steps were taken to stop the 
destruction of our forests and the loss 









FIRST Ol WELL 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


EARLY OIL WELL in the 1850’s 


of rich soil which could not be re- 
placed. Forest rangers protected the 
woods from fire, and millions of new 
trees were planted. Agricultural col- 
leges began to train farmers in con- 
servation. 

In the 1930’s, when Franklin Roose- 
velt was President, additional pro- 
grams were undertaken to conserve 
our resources. Today, conservation 
programs continue. Efforts are be- 
ing made to prevent misuse of soil 
and timber, and to check wasteful 
losses of oil, iron ore, and other 
resources. 


34. Name the important branch of the 
United Nations which has five permanent 
TROMOONGS ciiiciccteiet 


35. Most members of the Party 
feel that the federal government should 
be extremely cautious about moving fur- 
ther into the production of electric power. 





IV. Places in the News. Find the loca- 
tion of each of the following places on 
the adjoining map, and write the number 
of that location after the proper item 
number on your answer sheet. 


36. Jawaharlal Nehru is 
minister of this country. 


the prime 


37. This nation recently signed a de- 
fense agreement with Greece and Turkey. 


38. A Latin American trade and eco- 
nomic conference took place here re- 
cently. 


39. Bonn is the capital of this country. 


40. Fighting between communist and 
French forces ended here last July. 


41. Italy and Yugoslavia have reached 
agreement over control of this area. 


42. Two widely separated regions are 
parts of this Moslem nation. 


43. The new and temporary premier 
of this island nation wants to increase 
trade with Russia and Red China. 


44. The government of Chiang Kai- 
shek is located here. 


45. This is the world’s most powerful 
communist nation. 


46. Britain and Egypt have ended a 
long feud over the canal located here. 


47. Peiping is the capital of this com- 
munist-ruled country. 


48.:The United States has a large air 
base at Thule on this island. 


49. After a 3-year interruption, the 
oil wells of this land are flowing again. 


50. The SEATO Pact was signed here. 





